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NOTE ON JAPANESE ART AND 
ON WHAT THE AMERICAN 
ARTIST MAY LEARN THERE- 
FROM. 

Japanese art is the expression of a 
people's devotion to the beautiful. It is 
an art which exists for beauty only, in 
lofty isolation from science and mechan- 
ics, from realism and commercialism, 
from all that has befogged and debased other art. When it 
interprets Nature it speaks only of her eternal and spiritual 
truths, and in a language intelligible alone to the higher 
aesthetic sense. The soul that seeks inspiration from this 
exalted source must ascend into its pure atmosphere. 

The one point under consideration at this time is the practi- 
cal and technical value of Japanese art to the American artist. 
Its influence upon him will be to stimulate him to bring into 
active use his creative faculties. In a word, it will help him 
to a solution of the enigma, Composition. 

In the academic and realistic schools scant attention is raid 
to composition, though it is the very life-blood of art. The 
energies are f ocussed upon a laborious method of learning to 
draw, with accurate representation as the chief object. The 

great end for which art is studied has a few hurried moments 
evoted to it at the close of the week. It is not surprising 
that very many who draw well are sadly lacking in the ability 
to make an artistic use of their skill. The student is left to 
educate himself in composition the best he may, aided by a 
few traditions as to the importance of "ornament" in line ar- 
rangement, or the value of certain geometrical forms of group- 
ing. When he gets beyond the stag:e of making studies, and 
feels that he must express himself in a creative work, he sud- 
denly finds a new difficulty in his way. He studies the mas- 
ters, but his realistic eye cannot penetrate below the surface. 
Perhaps he searches books, but the mystery remains. All this 
uncertainty vanishes under the illumination of Japanese art, 
for in that art composition is omnipresent. It is a part of 
Japanese life, and is manifest wherever there is use of lines 
and colors, and contrasts of tone, be it a picture on a palace 
wall, or an ornamental cup, the spray of flowers in a vase, or 
a landscape garden. It is the essence of their acting and danc- 
ing, of their manners, even. "The Japanese is the art of 
perfect taste," said M. Cormon to a pupil. 

Composition, in painting, is the putting together of the 
artistic elements in such a way that each shall glorify the 
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other. It requires extreme refinement of feeling and delicate 
sensitiveness to the beautiful. 

The American artist is in danger of sacrificing composition 
to realism ; he, therefore, needs the stimulus of these match- 
less works of Eastern genius to draw out his inventive and 
creative powers. 

To be more particular, in Japanese art the principal of line 
has been developed to the utmost extent of its resources. With 
his marvellous brush the artist may have swept a great line 
down a tree-trunk, or around a figure, or he may have traced 
the down of a thistle, but his touch is charged with intense 
mental force. He knows the vast difference between a straight 
line palpitating with will-power, and one drawn mechan- 
ically; between a curve which is /^// and one which is not. 

The Japanese brush is the only instrument capable of im- 
parting this infinite expressiveness to lines. Great care is 
observed in the way the brush is put down, moved, and taken 
up, that no single atom of the line may be without meaning. 

Again, the Japanese are masters of those interrelations of 
lines whereby they mutually affect each other and proportion- 
ately divide spaces. Take up a carpenter's book of designs 
for a bamboo lattice: the artist has to compose a few straight 
lines within a rectangle. He will think of a thousand ways in 
which it may be beautifully done. The pattern-books will 
show lines curved and straight, combined in relation to spaces 
with a force and refinement equal to the best in Greek work. 
When now the artist advances to the pictorial field, and his 
lines become mountains and rivers and trees, he still keeps his 
simple fundamental ideas, adding the detail only as an adorn- 
ment. 

The Japanese is unique in its development of the Dark-and- 
Light prmciple, or Notan. The ink-painting derived from 
ancient China concentrated the powers of artists in this direc- 
tion, and they achieved results which have affected the art of 
the whole world. 

The division of the surface by line is followed by its division 
into contrasting masses of dark and light. In every good 
Japanese work there is a clearly defined Notan idea. It is seen 
m its simplest form in designs, and even in the most element- 
ary geometrical pattern the artist balances his dark and light 
delicately and tenderly. Notan is not light and shadow, but an 
eternal principle of art, and the Japanese compose in it with 
matchless darmg united to an unerrmg sense of the beautiful. 

These are the two greatest things in Japanese art ; but the 
American painter must also learn from it that colour is not 
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merely a fact of nature to be imitated, nor is it limited by 
scientific laws. It is the third great element of conipositipn: 
a free and g^lorious medium with which to make tangible 
the soul's visions. 

Turning, now, to Western art, and with the traditions of the 
Renaissance dissipated by the clear light from the Japanese, 
the American artist will perceive wherein lies the true power 
of all immortal works, from the Greeks to the moderns. 
It is not in Phidias' knowledge of anatomy, but in his infinite 
grasp of line; not in Michael Angelo's or Raphael's perfect 
drawing, but in their mighty control of the simple elements. 
The early Italians, with visions of angelic and divine bea;Uty, 
breathea spiritual harmonies into their composition. Corot 
and Millet and Bastien Lepage and Cazin are great, not be- 
cause of their subjects or their truth or their technique: these 
considerations are by them always subordinated to composi- 
tion. Corot was a master of light and air, and he did represent 
nature truthfully; but every picture of his has, primarily, a 
distinct line idea and a Notcm idea, and therein lies that subtle 
charm which fascinates the beholder. 

Puvis de Chavannes knows how line anji ethereal color caii 
express the repose, the eternal calm of the ideal. Besnard's 
colour views of the world's beginning are based on superb line 
and Notan. Gazin's power is elusive and indefinable unless he 
is studied from this higher side. He is a great colourist, but 
greater still in his exquisite feeling for dark and light, and for 
proportion of spaces and lines. A comparison of the best in 
European art with the best in Japanese will show how per^ 
fectly they agree in the essentials; but the Oriental composes! 
more simply and more masterfully than the Occidental. 

The American artist can be helped by the Japanese, first, 
in a general way through the elevating influence of their per- 
fect taste; but practically and more definitely by taking a hint 
from them as to methods of study and work. 

All Japanese artists are designers; the same was true of 
European artists until the Renaissance. To compose a picture 
requires a knowledge of design ; for the inability to manage 
line and its sister prmciples, in their simplest forms, involyes 
the impossibility of using them successfully in a picture, which 
is only an elaborate and complicated design. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that Gazin was a pottery decorator before he was a 
painter. One of America's most eminent portrait painters has 
always made the study of flowers and decoration an impor- 
tant part of his work. 

For examples of composition, Japanese design is the best 
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because so varied and so free from conventionality and limi- 
tation. In the whole range of Japanese art, from the simplest 
line and Notan pattern up to paintings in full colour, the prob- 
lems of composition are worked out with an almost inconceiv- 
able originality and freshness. The artist must invent his 
own method of extracting the ore from this rich mine, but he 
will find it best to turn his attention first to the straight-line 
designs, as they are most wonderful illustrations of proportion 
and other elements of beauty. If he is a true artist he will 
not try to deduce any rules or form any theories from Japan- 
ese composition. It is absolutely devoid of formula or con- 
vention. It is pure feelifig, as all great art must ever be. 

Contrast with so perfect a standard will show the American 
artist the weaknesses of his own work,— the confused and 
unrelated Notan, the commonplace colour, the ill-proportioned 
space, the characterless silhouette. The direct result of this 
refinement of his perceptions will be to broaden his field of 
mottf, and to stimulate him to the highest creative effort. 

Arthur W. Dow. 
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